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The situation was indeed dangerous. There had been tran-
sient reconciliations between Somerset and Seymour, but the
younger brother could not forget what he fancied was a griev-
ance, and his restless spirit led him into continuous intrigue,
With his personal charm he had wormed his way into the King's
childish affections, making him free of his pocket, and con-
stantly alluding to his brother's meanness and rigour, c Ye are
but a very beggarly king now, * he would say. * Ye have not the
means to play or give to your servants.' Time and again he
urged the boy to draw on him for money, and through one of
the attendants maintained *a clandestine correspondence, for-
warding Edward various sums - sometimes as much as forty
pounds. He had persuaded himself that precedent entitled him
to become the governor of the King's person, and in the autumn
Df 1547 had tried to prevail on the boy to write a letter asking
Parliament to favour a suit of his, which was for a grant of this
office in defiance of the Council He failed, but he was now
plotting to bring the King's minority to an end as soon as pos-
sible, and through the King's favour dispossess his rivals of
power.

At the same time Seymour had been trying to build up a party
among the nobility. By promising to marry Lady Jane Grey to
the King - a plan which promised the additional satisfaction
of preventing his brother from making a son-in-law of Edward
- he had persuaded the girl's father to place her in his household,
and so won the family to his cause. His actions all pointed to a
coup d'etat. He invariably asked his friends where their lands
were situated and what power they had in their counties, urging
them to cultivate the gentlemen in their neighbourhood, and
not to stop short with the gentry, since, having more to lose,
they were less reliable in a crisis: they must win over the chief
yeomen and freemen, who were the ringleaders in the country
and able to persuade the multitude, dining on occasions like
good fellows in their houses, and taking them a flagon or two
of wine and a pasty of venison. This, he explained, was what
he did himself, and it had got him a following which he put at
ten thousand. His lands being more or less concentrated in the